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were diplomatic relations with the Allies broken
off and the double invasion of Serbia from
north and east launched. It began on October
7. The Serbs, menaced in front and in their
flank, fell back rapidly. By the 27th they had
been driven westwards off the railway towards
Durazzo, and Uskub was in the hands of the
enemy. It was evident that no troops from
England or France could arrive in time to be
of any practical use. But something might still
be done to save the remnant of the Serbian
Army and to keep Greece in a state of neutral-
ity. The ostensible argument for intervention
was that our national honour was involved;
our Ally, unhappy little Serbia, was at the
mercy of the enemy. Whatever the military
experts might say, something must be done.
The real argument, however, seems to have
had its root in the couloirs of Paris. It is dan-
gerous for an Englishman to pretend to unravel
them without assistance. I take temporary
refuge, therefore, under the wing of a clever
French interpreter, M. Renaud, who did his
best to instruct me in these matters at the time.
I cannot resist the temptation to interpolate
a picture of Renaud. A typical French Anglo-
phile, he had become well known and very
popular in our Brigade. His death from a stray
shell in Arras in 1916 was a real loss to the
British Army. He was a man of considerable
ability. After taking high honours at the Sor-
bonne he had spent a couple of years in Man-
chester to perfect his English as French master
in a Grammar School. He loved the English
schoolboys, who called him "Froggie"; he